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Another Advantage of the Hollis Dann Music Clpursé’ | 


Music Plays for Schools 


The vexing question of school entertain- 
ments is constantly confronting every 
teacher of music. Most schools need material 
which can be easily presented, a variety of 
attractive programs—a combination of the 
dramatic and the musical—which can be 
given on the days especially observed during 
the school year. 


These programs must not be so difficult 
as to call for undue effort or expense or un- 
due time in their preparation. They must 
be so interesting that the pupils will under- 
take their preparation with zest and enthu- 
siasm, and they must also provide a-pleasing 
entertainment for the audience. 


The little plays whose titles are given be- 
low provide just the kind of entertainment 
material that teachers are looking for. Some 
of them are suitable for such festival days 
as Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, St. Valentine’s Day and Memorial Day; 
others may be used to celebrate patriotic oc- 
casions—Columbus Day or Washington’s or 


Lincoln’s Birthday. They offer a charming’ 


combination of plot and music, characters, 


Midsummer Night 

The Mother Speaks 

St. Valentine’s Picture Book 
The Nativity Story 

Heart’s Ease and Rue 

Mother Goose’s Garden 

On a May-Day Morning Early 


speaking parts, and songs, with a central 
theme having continuity and climax. 


No supervisor or teacher need view the 
giving of these music plays with any appre- 
hension. They are within the ability of the 
average school; the parts are easily memor- 
ized; the stage settings in most cases can be 
made by the pupils, and the costumes are in- 
expensive. Clear directions are given with 
each play. The music requires but little ex- 
tra effort because the songs do not have to 
be learned especially for the occasion; they 
are part of the regular school music work 
as taught by the Hollis Dann Music Course. 


No other Music Course is so rich in song 
material suitable for school programs as the 
Hollis Dann Music Course. The unique ad- 
vantage to teachers using the Hollis Dann 
course is therefore apparent. These music 
plays are published in separate booklets and 
are supplied free of charge to any teachers 
using the Dann course. If you are looking 
for material of this sort for your pupils drop 
us a line. The following school music plays 
are published in separate booklets: 


The Soul of Priscilla 

The Shut-Up Posy 

The Children of the Pilgrims 
On Christmas Eve 

The Little New Year 

A Toy Pageant 

The King of the Elves 


The Wishing Leaf 
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Have You Seen the Second Volume 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


Book Two covers the period from the close of 
the Revolution to the present time. The follow- 
ing chapter headings will give an idea of the 
scope of the book: 


Where Heroes Pointed the Way. 
Forts and Fighters. 

Indian Tales. 

Some Early Settlements. 

On the Trail With the Pioneers. 
In the Growing West. 

Progress in Water Transportation. 
Progress on Land. 

Making Ready fer Educational Progress. 
Where They Lived. 

In the Nation’s Capital. 


These two books tell the story of the thrilling 
events connected with many of our most famous 
historic spots. They awaken the child to the 
fact that the history of his country is not a 
mere record of the past, but a vivid picture of 
the men and women who made our history, what 
they did, how they did it, where they did it, 
and how the things done concern him today. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Where Our Was Made 


Revolutionizing Primary Reading 


PICTURE-STORY 
READING LESSONS 


By Nica Banton SMITH 
under the direction of 
Stuart A. Courtis 
of the Detroit Public Schools 


With this material, the child entering the first 
grade teaches himself to read. He is presented 
with a fascinating activity, the building of pic- 
tures, which depends upon his reading printed 
directions and thus creates in him a desire to learn 
to read. 

This is the only basic method of teaching reading 
that is built directly upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of the project method and makes it possible 
for beginning readers to progress individually. It 
is far more efficient in teaching reading than any 
method heretofore known. 

The lessons not only develop reading ability and 
give a basic vocabulary of 260 words; they develop 
personality, character and power to apply knowl- 
edge and skill. There is ample opportunity for 
the teacher's initiative, and instruction is surpris- 
ingly simple and equally successful. 


Pupils’ Material: Lessons Pad, My Story-Book, Dic- 
tionary, and Container. $1.00 net per pupil. 

Teachers’ Material: Yeachers Manual, 75 cents net, and 
packages of Labels, 75 cents net. 


Examination Outfit. $1.80 postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


BLACK’S 


PATHS SUCCESS 


Sixteen essays on secondary school subjects 
especially written by eminent educators of America. 


FOR CLASSES IN ENGLISH 


No more valuable collection of 


modern essays can be found. 


They are attractive in form, lucid in expression, and systematic in 


presentation. 


Cloth. 


313 pages. 


Moreover, the subject matter is of supreme importance. 


$1.40. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPAN 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 
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GOVERNOR SAM A. BAKER 


One of the really famous triumphs of the 
great election of November 4 was the election 
by a majority of ten thousand votes of Sam 
A. Baker as Governor of Missouri. Here is a 
schoolmaster, whose chief prominence is the 
service he rendered as state superintendent of 
schools, and the noteworthy feature of his ser- 
vice as state superintendent was that he was 
defeated for re-election, but in the campaign 
he led his ticket by forty thousand votes. 

It is most unusual for a state superin- 
tendent of schools to get 40,000 more votes 
than the head of the ticket, and Mr. Baker’s 
achievement made him recognized as the great 
Republican vote getter of Missouri. It was a 
call to leadership when his party primary 
nominated him this year, which promised to be 
a most hazardous campaign. 

Mr. Baker demonstrated that. he was the 
vote getter needed, and Missouri has her first 
schoolmaster governor, the only schoolmaster 
governor in the United States elected this 
year. 


Whatever may be thought of the vigorous 
protest against “ propaganda” in the literature 


sent out for Education Week in 1924 it is en- 
tirely safe to say, that there will be no trace 
of militaristic propaganda in any succeeding 
It is to be hoped that the criti- 


program. 


cism of this year will not jeopardize the noble 
idea of Education Week. Peace will be in the 
program hereafter, or there will be no Educa- 
tion Week. 


> > 


A COLLEGE PROBLEM 


The commercialization of major college 
sports and the diversion ofthe time and interest 
of students to a great variety of activities out- 
side the classrooms, have brought to college 
authorities a problem of great importance. We 
are glad vo present, in this issue, two papers 
by presider.ts of well-known New England col- 
leges who discuss the problem from some- 
what different points of view. These papers 
are significant because they show a thoughtful 
consideration oi a situation of grave import. 
The outstanding tendencies of college life can- 
not be changed by deploring them and sighing for 
the days of simple things which will never 
return. The hope lies in making the engross- 
ing interests of college life larger factors in the’ 
development of high scholarship and sterling 
character. 


> 


Dr. C. N. Jensen, state superintendent of 
education of Utah, was re-elected on Novem- 
ber 4, an endorsement which he richly de- 
served. 


4 


WESLEYAN’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, one of the exceptionally important colleges 
of New England,has chosen as its new presi- 
dent James Lukens McConaughy, son of Dr. 
James McConaughy, editor of the Sunday 
School Union of Philadelphia. President 
McConaughy is distinctly a New England 
product, and a product of the best of New 
England, the atmosphere of Mount Hermon, 
near Greenfield, Massachusetts, the school and 
community created by the late Dwight L. 
Moody. He was a leader in all activities at 
Mcunt Hermon School, as, indeed, he was 
during his four years at Yale University. His 
selection as president of Wesleyan University, 
without the customary experience in adminis- 
tration, is largely due to the reputation he has 
made as a manly leader of young men. 


pow 
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CONGRESSMAN REED’S TRIUMPH 


Congressman Daniel Alden Reed, Dunkirk, 
New York, was, on November 4, elected for 
the fourth time and with a majority of 46,000, 
the greatest majority of any Congressman in 
the United States. The high significance of 
this is the fact that he sponsors the bill for a 
full fledged Department of Education, and 
there was supposed to be an attempt to oppose 
him because of his loyalty to the bill. If there 
is ever a straight vote on the Department Bill 
its endorsement will be a glorious triumph. 


| 
| oO—— 
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The most appealing, thrilling thing we have 
read in many a day was George M. Cohen’s 
“The President as a Human Being.” It was 
a syndicate article to be sure. We read it in 
the Chicago Tribune of November 16. We ad- 
mit with keen chagrin that it is the first thing 
of his we have ever read, but we shall read 
what he writes wherever we see it. 

We felt as Cohen said he felt when he heard 
the President say: “Good night, father.” 

I was at the Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, and one of our daughters at 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, and another daugh- 
ter at Guanajuato, Mexico, heard President 
Coolidge say “Good night, father” the same 
minute I did and at the same minute he said it. 
Wonderful! Yes, no language has been coined 
that mects this need. But now for a few 
paragraphs from George M. Cohen’s article :— 


Some twenty odd important radio stations hooked up 
together the other night in order to broadcast Calvin 
Coolidge’s final appeal to the American people to prove 
themselves good citizens by casting their votes for their 
choice of candidates in the presidential election. 

It was not a talk to any particular party, nor was it a 
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No word of criticism about 
No reference to party politics 
at all. Just an honest appeal to American citizenship to take 
advantage of the great privilege of having a voice in the 
government. 

It was all very sane and sensible. 
and interesting, but the big punch of the speech came in the 


eulogy of Republicanism. 
the Democratic platform. 


All very instructive 


last three words uttered by the President. 
words were: “Good Night, Father.” 

He was saying good night to John Coolidge, who was 
“listening in” in the little town of Plymouth, Vermont. 

I'll bet right now that that one little touch brought 
more votes to Calvin Coolidge than all the speeches he made 
throughout the entire campaign. 

It was so darned human, so real. It was, as every one 
knew, his final address to the American people before they 
went to the polls, and he ended his great fight for re-election 
by bidding good night to his father, just as any kid might 
end his day of play before being put to bed. 

Nobody could evér make me believe that any man, re- 
gardless of his party politics, who was listening in, didn't 
‘feel a few little tears creep into his eyes when the thing 
was said. 

What a moment for any father to have lived to see, 
What a moment for any son to have experienced. Talk 
about riches and heavenly rewards—where and how could 
any two human beings ever be made as happy as those two 
men (iather and son) were at that particular moment? 


Those three 


November 4 was a great day for North 
Dakota, and this has no reference to the Presi- 
dential vote. 

In ten days the North Dakota Education 
Association, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the State Assoeiation of School Direc- 
tors, and the State Parent-Teachers’ Association 
put over the greatest brief emergency school 
campaign of which we have known, and they 
saved the schools from an infamous school tax- 
cutting proposition. Under the inspiration of 
a well-organized group of national anti-public 
school people, whose individuality is too well 
known to require advertising, their local repre- 
sentatives launched a most skilful anti-educa- 
tion biil. 

There were 19,000 citizens who were in- 
duced to sign a petition to institute a cam- 
paign to cut the tax ,levies twenty-five per 
cent. below the tax levies of 1923. 

There appeared to be limitless money behind 
the movement. It was a delicious scheme to 
safe-guard sinking funds, interest on bonds, 
etc., leaving the effect of the twenty-five per 
cent. cut much greater than that on education. 

The idea of tax reduction was very alluring 
and the literature, the articles in the press, and 
the addresses were skilfully focused to make 
people think that the measure was a necessity 
to prevent the confiscation of the farms 
through high taxes. Of course they insisted 


NORTH DAKOTA’S TRIUMPH 


that no harm would come to education. All 
the idiotic statements published by a few anti- 


education men of assumed influence were 
skilfully presented and recklessly circulated. 
Falsehoods were wafted on the breeze as 
though they were truths. ‘ 
Less than two weeks before November 4, 
the North Dakota State Teachers’ Association 
met and took heroic action, and ten days be- 
fore the election they had the ardent co-opera- 
tion of various associations. Mass meetings 
were held in all important centres of popula- 
tion. The motion picture houses threw slides 
which told the truth. Theatres, moving pic- 
ture people, churches, and other public audi- 
ences gave opportunities for “four minute” 
talks. The newspapers were effectively used; 
circulars, which told the truth, were sent to 
voters everywhere. The school children in 
city and country campaigned to save their 
schools, and a famous majority of six thousand 
wes rolled up, and the tax plotters realized that 
their best laid plans were puerile when they 
put their money interest against human inter- 


est. i 


We have been asked why we have made 
no reply to the vicious statements of a few 
national characters who oppose the Depart- 
ment of Education, Child Labor, the Volstead 
Act, and every other interest of humanity, and 
our answer always is that it is wholesome to - 
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have the public see for themselves where the 
interest of these men really is, for they can 
be buried out of sight whenever the public 
can be made to see their vicious purpose in 
any local issue. 

There is no state or county or city in the 
United States where these few men can survive 
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any local election if the schools, the parents, 
and the women have skilful leadership for ten 
days. 

These few men opponents of Child Labor, 
Department of Education, sobriety, etc., are 
the greatest asset the champions of human 
welfare have in any campaign. 


> 


NINTH PRESIDENT OF AMHERST 


With formalities impressive in their sim- 
plicity, Dr. George Daniel Olds was inaugur- 
ated president of Amherst College, November 
14, 1924. He has been instructor and profes- 
sor of mathematics at Amherst since 1891. He 
was appointed as dean in 1910. At three dif- 
ferent times he has served as acting president. 


His administrative ability has been fully tested 
when he was made acting 


since June, 1923, 


The inauguration was primarily an Amherst 
affair. Among the few delegates invited from 
other institutions were: United States Attor- 
ney Genera! Harlan F. Stone, 94; United 
States Senator-Elect Frederick H. Gillett, ’74; 
the presidents of Harvard, Williams, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and representatives of nine other col- 


DR. GEORGE DANIEL OLDS 


President on the resignation 


Meiklejohn. His selection has been heartily 
‘pproved by Amherst men everywhere. <A 
Part of the inscription on a silver loving cup 
given him on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his coming to the college was: “From Three 
Thousand Men Who Loved Him.” 


of President 


leges whieh are presided over by educators 
holding Amherst degrees. 
The topic of the inaugural address was 


THE MAKING OF THE COLLEGE. 
After considering the composition and func- 
tions of the trustees, Dr. Olds said :— 
“Such a board of trustees will be tolerant, 
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will realize that times change and we change 
with them, that theories of education pass and 
new ones take their places, not because the old 
ones were not efficient in their day, but be- 
cause new conditions of thought and life need 
new remedies. But our college governors can 
be tolerant and sympathetic with the new, not 
Decause they have forgotten the things behind, 
but because they realize that the productive 
ventures in this world are based upon some- 
thing solid, something permanent. 

“The most daring campaigns must rest upon 
bases. If the world is to be saved by moral 
forces, and of these education is the main- 
spring, it must be by a chain of hands, each unit 
reaching out with one hand, but holding its 
other in the firm grasp of the unit that has 
gone before; and the hand of the. first unit 
must grasp a rock. The ideal attitude toward 
the educational process seems to suggest the 
analogy of the airplane. Without motion it 
must fail, without resistance it cannot fly.” 

The speaker stressed the proposition that 
conservative and progressive forces can work 
together in harmony. In his relations with the 
trustees of Amherst he has “always felt the 
urge toward freedom rather than the gall of 
restriction, the spur rather than the curb. The 
president and faculty have had practically ai! 
the freedom they cared to exercise, all the re- 
sponsibility they are willing to assume.” 

“The college teacher must be a man of 
culture; his contacts must be so many and so 
sure that he will not lose his perspective in 
his enthusiasm for his special work. But this 
enthusiasm must rest upon concentrate:| 
power, upon mastery in a limited field. While 
his first aim should not be research, he must 
have ever before him the resolute desire to 
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ment to the sum total of human knowledge; 
not so much for the knowledge itself as for the 
fact that he must realize that as soon as an 
erganism has ceased to grow, it has begun to 
die. He will thus reach out into the unknown 
primarily that he may be the better guide for 
the pupils whose intellectual destinies are so 
largely in his hands. 
nis might to see the world in such a way that 
his thoughts will be in one-to-one correspon- 
dence with reality. He will stand in reveren- 
tial awe before all facts; the most sacred of all 
things to him will be truth. 

“The teacher must have vision, but he must 
not be a visionary. He may live in beautiful 
groves apart ‘from the madding world’s 
ignoble strife’; but, if he is wise, he will see 
that many vistas are cut through which he may 
look into the world, a world that is longing 
for guidance, demanding leadership; a world 
whose progress rests upon honest thinking. 

“No inaugyral address can close without an 
emphatic word as to the overshadowing im- 
portance of character. Whatever may be the 
views of modern psychology, the practical 
man of the world will always justly believe 
that intellect and character are things distinct, 
and that it is only in the combination of the 
two that man can be properly equipped for the 
vocation of life. Amherst College would fail 
of its duty if it did not continually hold up 
before its students the intrinsic value of purity, 
the supreme importance of strong, rugged 
character, shot through with intelligence, hon- 
esty and truth, if it did not insist that the most 
real things in life are its ideals, that there are 
great spiritual verities, eternal and biding, and 
that this world is ruled by a power, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness.” 


TRIBUTE FROM PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


President Olds began his career at Amherst at the same time that my class 
began its career. I know he was a good teacher because I was able to pass the ex- 
aminations that he gave us in mathematics. I am certain that he will be a good 
president for he is a man of ability, of vision and of high ideals, and has that strength 
of character which is the result of a sound and honest mind. 

He is more likely to be attached to principles because he believes them to be 
true than because he fancies that they are novel. I think he will minister to the 
purpose for which Amherst College was founded, of resisting the disbelief of the 
times by teaching men what is right and inspiring them with a firm faith in the 
realities of life. I expect that those who follow him will finish their course with 
1| a firmer conviction that there is a difference between right and wrong, that there 
are not only material values, but even more important moral and spiritual values in 
life, that there is a law of service which carries its own recompense, and that there 
has never been any progress or development of society which neglected industry and 
self-denial. Believing these things, I feel that he will be a worthy president of a 
Christian college established to teach men to follow the truth. 


venture in the unknown, to add some incre- 


He will strive with all ~ 
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HORACE MANN, PERSONALLY AND PROFESSIONALLY 
—(i¥.) 


In the spring of 1840 the formal opposition 
to the Board of Education manifested itself. 
The Observer, the Recorder and some of the 
Boston dailies were making very bitter attacks 
upon the Board, and in March, 1840, these 
assumed the proportion, as Mr. Mann said, of 
an “atrocious attack.” He was fearful that 
the opposition would win in the Legislature. 
Referring to this possibility, he said: “ This is 
bad. I must submit; but the cause shall not 
die if I can sustain or resuscitate it. New 
modes may be found if old ones fail. Perse- 
verance, perseverance, and so on a thousand 
times and ten thousand times ten thousand.” 
What a spirit! It was for such an hour that 
he had come into power. 

James G. Carter had made the Board of 
Education and the normal schools a possibility ; 
to him belonged the credit, to him should have 
gone the honor, had the question of honor been 
the first consideration. Hon. Edmund Dwight 
was not unappreciative of the service rendered 
by Mr. Carter, but he foresaw the emergencies 
that must arise and he was convinced that it 
was a question of service to a cause and not 
of honor to a man; and when the conflicts 
raged with such fury from March, 1840, to 
January, 1847, the wisdom of the choice was 
demonstrated. There was not another man in 
the state probably who could or would have 
led to victory as did Horace Mann. 

Things were not as bad in the Legislature in 
1840 as Mr. Mann feared, for the “bigots and 
vandals,” as he styled them, were defeated by 
a vote of 245 to 182. The author of this 
opposition movement was the next year 
dropped from the Legislature by his constitu- 
ency “as a reward of his malevolence.” This 
was encouraging to Mr. Mann, who wrote, in 
the exuberance of victory: “The common 
school is the institution which can receive and 
train up children in the elements of all good 
knowledge and of virtue before they are sub- 
jected to the alienating conceptions of life. 
This institution is the greatest discovery ever 
made by man; we repeat it, the common school 
is the greatest discovery ever made by man. 
In two grand characteristic attributes it is 
supereminent over all others; first, in its uni- 
versality, for it is capacious enough to receive 
and cherish in its parental bosom every child 
that comes into the world; and second, in the 
timeliness of the aid it proffers—its early, sea- 
sonable supplies of counsel and guidance mak- 
ing security antedate danger. Other social or- 
ganizations are curative and remedial; this is a 
preventive and an antidote. They come to 
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heal diseases and wounds; this, to make the 
physical and moral frame invulnerable to them. 
Let the common school be expanded to its - 
capabilities, let it be worked with the efficiency 
of which it is susceptible, and nine-tenths of 
the crimes in the penal code will become obso- 
lete; the long catalogue of human ills will be 
abridged; men will walk more safely by day; 
every pillow will be more inviolable by night; 
property, life and character will be held by a 
stronger tenure; all rational hopes respecting 
the future will be brightened.” 

But Mr. Mann’s confidence in the Legisla- 
ture’s disapproval of the opposition was not 
well placed, for a minority of the committee 
on education promptly reported a bill to trans- 
fer the powers and duties of the Board of Edu- 
cation to the Governor and Council, and the 
duties of the Secretary to the Secretary of 
State. This movement was attributed with 
some justice to the radical evangelical mem- 
bers of the Legislature and caused Mr. Mann 
no little anxiety, for the plea of economy was 
very popular that year. The vote on the 
measure was postponed from time to time 
through the whole session, so that there was 
no peace for the Secretary, and he had little 
time or strength to give to the legitimate work 
of the office. When it did come to a vote, the 
opposition chose an hour when everything was 
to its advantage, but even then the Board was 
sustained by a vote of 131 to 114. Of this Mr. 
Mann wrote to a friend: “Never was any 
question taken under circumstances more dis- 
advantageous to the prevailing party, and I 
am inclined to think that it will be considered, 
in flash language, a settler.” 

The next year, 1842, the opposition made no 
demonstration in the Legislature and the feel- 
ing was very strong towards the Board and its- 
measures. Mr. Mann secured an appropriation 
of $6,000 a year for three years for the normal 
schools and $15 for each school district in the 
state for a school library, on condition of its. 
raising a like amount. These annual legisla- 
tive afflictions were more venomous and terrific 
than one in this day can appreciate. Religious 
opposition to Mr. Mann and his work was 
very keen; the anti-temperance sentiment was 
ever on the alert to discomfort him, the pro- 
slavery forces were always against him, and 
all phases of conservatism made him a target. 
Combined with all these was a bitter opposition 
from the teachers and the ever ready plea for 
economy. Mr. Mann met every issue and every 
foe and won in every conflict. He had more 
medals of victory than ever came to any other 
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educator, What Patrick Henry was in 1765, 
Sam Adams in 1775 and Abraham Lincoln in 
1856-60, Horace Mann was in 1840-47. Men 
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are raised up for special work, and no man 
ever came to the kingdom in better time than 
did Horace Mann, the educator. 


‘ MR. MANN’S REPORTS 


To his Annual Reports Mr. Mann gave his 
best thought. There have been no such official 
educational documents prepared in any coun- 
try. The later reports of the Massachusetts 
board, its secretary and agents have often 
been of inestimable value. Superintendent W. 
T. Harris of St. Louis, Superintendent Henry 
F. Harrington of New Bedford, Superintendent 
George Howland of Chicago, and others, issued 
great reports, but there has been nothing to 
compare with these twelve reports of Mr. 
Mann. The state of New York reprinted the 
Fifth Annual Report entire, distributing 18,000 
copies gratis through the state. This same 
report was republished entire at public ex- 
pense in England and was translated and re- 
published entire at government expense in 
Germany. 

Many of his public addresses were printed 
and extensively circulated. His address before 
the American Institute of Instruction at New 
Bedford, August, 1842, was specially published 
in an edition of 20,000 for free distribution. 

There has never been anything to compare 
with the volume of his writing, its freshness 
and vigor, its practical and philosophical wis- 
dom. At this day it is a better education to 


read his twelve reports, his speeches, and his 
controversies than the writings of any other 


one hundred men. His First Annual Report 
(1837) must have been a revelation in that day 
as it is without a peer even to this day. He 
said: “The object of the common school sys- 
tem is to give to every a child a free, straight, 
solid pathway, by which he can walk directly 
up from the ignorance of an infant to a knowl- 
edge of the primary duties of a man.” He 
devotes the report to an exhaustive, scholarly, 
mighty treatment of these questions: The 
situation, construction, condition and number 
of schoolhouses; the manner in which school 
committee-men discharge their duties; the 
interest felt by the community in the education 
of all its children; the position in which a 
certain portion of the community stands in re- 
lation to free schools; the competency of 
teachers. Upon each of these he enlarged with 
much brilliancy, discussing every phase of these 
questions. 

His argument for expert supervision was as 
skilful and vigorous as anything uttered in 
later times: “ The state employs in the common 
schools more than three thousand teachers at 
an expense of more than $465,000 raised dy 
direct taxation. But they have not one- 
thousandth part of the supervision which 
watches the same. number of persons having 
the care of cattle, spindles or of the retail of 
shop goods. Who would retain his reputation 
for sanity,ii he employed men on his farm or 


in his factory month after month without over- 
sight and even without inquiry?” In this tone 
he sweeps on from point to point with marvel- 
ous power. 

The Second Annual Report 
largely an arraignment of the educational 
means and methods as he found them. The 
first had treated of ideals and their attainment 
as applied to education in the state. In the 
second he showed that “the common school 
system of Massachusetts had fallen into a state 
of general unsoundness and debility.” The 
schoolhouses were ill adapted to encourage 
mental effort and absolutely perilous to the 
health of children; the schools were under 
sleepy supervision; many of the most intelli- 
gent and wealthy citizens had become 
estranged from their welfare, and the teachers, 
although, with very few exceptions, persons of 
estimable character and of great private worth, 
yet in the absence of all opportunity to qualify 
themselves for the performance of the most 
difficult and delicate task committed to human 
hands, were deeply and widely deficient in a 
knowledge of the human mind as the subject of 
improvement and a knowledge of the means 
best adapted wisely to unfold and direct its 
growing faculties. “To expect that a system 
animated only by a feeble principle of life, and 
that life of irregular action, could be restored 
at once to health and vigor, would be a sure 
preparation for disappointment.” 

There has never been a more close, scien- 
tific study of the actual conditions than those 
which led to the publication of this Second Re- 
port. This analytic study is supplemented by 
a remarkable presentation of pedagogical prin- 
ciples. He shows that in learning the effective 
labor must be performed by the learner himself 
and generally this must be a conscious effort 
on the part of the pupil, who must not be a 
passive recipient but an active, voluntary 
agent. He must do more than admit or wel- 
come, he must reach out, and grasp, and bring 
home. The teacher must bring knowledge 
within arm’s length of the learner; must break 
down its masses into portions so minute, that 
they can be taken up and appropriated one by 
one, but the final appropriating act must be 
learner’s. Knowledge is not annexed to the 
mind but the mind assimilates it by its own 
vital powers. Each must earn his own knowl- 
edge by the labor of his own brain. Nature 
recognizes no title to learning by inheritance, 
gift or finding. Development of mind is by 
growth and organization. All effective teach- 
ing must have reference to this indispensable, 
consummating act and effort of the learner. 
Every scholar in the school must think with 
his own mind as every singer in the choir must 
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sing with her own voice. The first requisite is 
the existence in the mind of a desire to learn. 
Children who spend six months in learning the 
alphabet will, on the playground in a single 
half-day or moonlight evening, learn the intri- 
cacies »f a game or sport—where to stand, 
where to run, what to say, how to count, and 
what are the laws and the ethics of the game; the 
whole requiring more intellectual effort than 
would suffice to learn half a dozen alphabets. 
So of the recitation of verses, mingled with 
action, and of juvenile games, played in the 
chimney corner. And the reason is, that for 
the one, there is desire; while against the 
other, there is repugnance. The teacher, in 
one case, is rolling weight up hill, in the other 
down; for gravitation is not more to the 
motions of a heavy body than desire is to the 
efficiency of the intellect. Until a desire to 
learn exists within the child, some foreign force 
must constantly be supplied to keep him going; 
but from the moment that a desire is excited, 
he is self-motive and goes alone. 

As is often the case, the multitude of vir- 
tues in this Report made much less impression 
than the few stinging sentences, as “sleepy 
supervision,” “a state of general unsoundness 
and debility,” “animated only by a_ feeble 
principle of life and that life in irregular 
action.” The wide world over his great utter- 
ances were appreciated, but at home the few 
sharp expressions rankled and were never {for- 
gotten by the leading teachers. 

The Third Annual Report (1839) dealt with 
the people and their responsibility for the im- 
provement of the schools. It also dwelt upon 
the necessity of public libraries for the general 
intelligence and upon universal and ever en- 
larging educational opportunities. The charac- 
teristic feature of Mr. Mann’s reports is the 
way in which he grapples with one or two 
subjects and treats them with the mastery of 
a statesman. In this Third Report he shifts 
the responsibility largely from the teacher to 
the community, to public sentiment, to liber- 
ality of support, to loyalty to the highest good 
in locating school buildings, choosing and re- 
taining teachers. His treatment of the factory 
question in relation to attendance should be 
reprinted and circulated in the factory towns 
all over the land. 

After portraying the educational effect of 
having a child become a part of a machine by 
the regularity of his movements according to 
orders in a factory, he draws this terrible in- 
dictment of the system :— 

“The ordinary movements of society may 
go on without any shocks or collisions; as in 
the human system, a disease may work at the 
vitals, and gain a fatal ascendancy there, before 
it manifests itself on the surface. But the pun- 
ishment for such an offence will not be re- 
‘mitted because its infliction is postponed. The 
retribution, indeed, is not postponed, it only 
awaits the full completion of the offence; for 
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this is a crime of such magnitude, that it re- 
quires years for the criminal to perpetrate it 
in, and to finish it off thoroughly in all its 
parts. But when the children pass from the 
conditions of restraint to that of freedom, 
from years of enforced but impatient servitude 
to that independence for’ which they have 
secretly pined, and to which they have looked 
forward, not merely as the period of eman- 
cipation, but of long-delayed indulgence; when 
they become strong in the passions and pro- 
pensities that grow up spontaneously, but are 
weak in the moral powers that control them, 
and blind in the intellect which foresees their 
tendencies ; when, according to the course of our 
political institutions, they go, by one bound, 
from the political nothingness of a child to the 
political sovereignty of a man,—then, for that 
people who so cruelly neglected and injured 
them, there will assuredly come a day of retri- 
bution.” 

The public libraries of Massachusetts are 
her pride as they are the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world, and for them we are largely 
indebted to this Third Annual Report of Mr. 
Mann. For all true, wise advocates of public 
libraries will turn to this treasure-house of 
argument for their inspiration. 

The Fourth Annual Report grappled with 
the great educational vice of the century fol- 
lowing the Revolution, the local school district, 
which George H. Martin aptly characterized 
as “the high-water mark of modern democ- 
racy and the low-water mark of the Massa- 
chusetts school system.” Mr. Mann attempted 
to remedy this by the union of districts. It 
is in this Fourth Report that he deals with 
greatest vigor with the problems presented 
by the normal schools. 

Mr. Mann always felt that one of the great 
victories of his educational career was the 
exclusion of pretension to scholarship and the 
accomplishment of thoroughness in the branches 
a knowledge of which was fundamental. 

“At the normal school at Barre during the 
last term, the number of pupils was about fifty. 
This number might have been doubled if the 
visitors would have consented to carry the 
applicants forward at once into algebra and 
chemistry and geometry and astronomy, in- 
stead of subjecting them to a thorough review 
of common-school studies. One of the most 
cheering auguries in regard to our schools is 
the unanimity with which the committees 
have awarded sentence of condemnation 
against the practice of introducing into them 
the studies of the university to the exclusion 
or neglect of the rudimental branches. By 
such a practice a pupil foregoes all the stock of 
real knowledge he might otherwise acquire ; and 
he receives in its stead only a show or counter- 
feit of knowledge, which, with all intelligent 
persons, only renders his ignorance more con- 
spicuous. A child’s limbs are as well fitted in 


point of strength to play with the planets be- 
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fore he can toss a ball, as his mind is to get 
any conception of the laws which govern their 
stupendous motions before he is master of 
commofi arithmetic. For these and _ similar 
considerations, it seems that the first intellec- 
tual qualification of a teacher is a critical 
thoroughness, both in rules and principles, in 
regard to all the branches required by law to 
be taught in the common schools; and a power 
of recalling them in any of their parts with a 
promptitude and certainty hardly inferior to 
that with which he could tell his own name.” 

This Fourth Report may be characterized as 
high-water mark in the practical treatment of 
every-day questions connected with education. 

The Fifth Annual Report was the first to 
create a sensation the world over. There had 
been a growing reverence for the man through- 
out America and in foreign parts, but it was 
his Fifth Report (1841) that was printed at 
public expense and eighteen thousand copies 
distributed by the New York legislature, by 
British Parliament, and translated by the Ger- 
man government. It is a glorious presentation 
of the effect of education upon the worldly 
fortunes of men—upon property, upon human 
comfort and competence, upon the outward, 
visible, material interests or well-being of 
individuals and communities. He showed that 
the aggregate wealth of a town will be 
increased just in proportion to the increase of 
its appropriations for schools; tax for schools 
is an investment and not a burden; money 
invested in the education of a child will more 
than double his patrimeny. Education minis- 
ters to our personal and material wants beyond 
all other agencies, whether excellence of 
@imate, spontaneity of production, mineral re- 
sources, or mines of silver and gold. 

He shows the difference in productive ability 
between the educated and the uneducated, 
“between a man or woman whose mind has 
been awakened to thought and supplied with 
the rudiments of knowledge by a_ good 
common-school education and one whose facul- 
ties have never been developed, or aided in 
emerging from their original darkness and tor- 
por, by such a privilege.” 

The effect of this Report was not to glorify 
the material aspect, for he says: “ This tribute 
is still the faintest note of praise that can be 
uttered in honor of so noble a theme; and how- 
ever deserving of attention may be the eco- 
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nomical view of the subject yet it is one that 
dwindles into insignificance when compared 
with these loftier and more sacred attributes 
of the cause which have the power of convert- 
ing material wealth into spiritual well-being, 
and of giving to its possessor lordship and 
sovereignty alike over the temptations of ad- 
versity, and the still more dangerous seduce- 
ments of prosperity, and which—so far as 
human agency is concerned—must be looked 
to for the establishment of peace and righteous- 
ness upon earth, and for the enjoyment of 
glory and happiness in heaven.” 

The Sixth Annual Report (1842) attracted 
comparatively little attention dealing as it did 
largely with the question of teaching physiology 
in schools. Mr. Mann was very generally sus- 
pected of coming dangerously near being a 
“crank,” and his work had been hindered in 
many important phases by this malarial sus- 
picion. He was radical on the temperance 
question, was an intense enthusiast over the 
insane, the deaf, dumb, and blind, and was 
withal an ardent champion of phrenology. 
These facts, taken as a whole, led the great 
body of the people to fear that sooner or 
later he would go off at a tangent, so that 


when this Sixth Report appeared, one of 
. the longest he had written, devoted largely to 


physiology they accepted without hesitation 
the general judgment that the expected had 
happened. For six years he had had many 
very bitter opponents, but the more influential 
among them had nursed their wrath in silence. 
There had been an element of devotion and 
of grandeur in the first five reports that led 
such men to say “the hour has not struck” 
for us to speak. This Sixth Report came also 
at a time when public impatience with phren- 
ology was quite distinct so that the appear- 
ance of this report marked the moment of 
misfortune for Mr. Mann. He had done the 
wrong thing at the wrong time and no one 
realized this more than he. These conditions 
must be taken into account in estimating the 
great controversy with the “Thirty-one Bos- 
ton Masters” which followed. 

Mr. Mann thought he was doing the best 
thing possible to right his craft when he mar- 
ried and went abroad for several months. The 
former act was a blessing for which he never 
ceased to be thankful, but the trip abroad was: 
the beginning of fateful complications. 


It is well to bear in mind the central truth that the schools are social institutions main- 


tained for the benefit of society as a whole. If they fail to socialize and discipline the individ- 
ual, to teach him duty, service, enlightened conceptions of duty and self-interest, they 
neglect their essential mission and no other agency can supply that fatal omission. 


—Chicago Daily News. 
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The inauguration of Dr. George Willard 
Frasier as president of the Colorado State 
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Teachers College at Greeley, on November 21, 
was one of the important professional events of 
the season, though his inauguration is merely 
an incident in comparison to his election as 
president six months earlier. 


We have known 


EDUCATION 


GREELEY 


moted from the faculty one of its youngest 
men, the latest comer to the faculty. Never 
have ‘we known an instance where an entire 
community, all of its social, business and civic 
organizations, a unanimous faculty, a_ solid 
alumni, an intensely devoted student body, and 
the entire professional leadership of the state, 


DR. GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 


no equally interesting and important recogni- 
tion of a professional personality. We have 
known no such opportunity for professional 
state leadership through a State Teachers Col- 
lege as was offered in Colorado early in 1924, 
and this was very generally appreciated by 
aspiring college men. 

The salary was a temptation to practically 
every president of a state teachers college, and 
to many of the directors of schools of educa- 
tion and teachers’ colleges in universities. 
The college budget, the campus equipment, the 
size and quality of the student body, the char- 
acter and scholastic standing of the faculty, 
the iriendly relation to the state university, 
state agricultural college, and other institu- 
tions for higher education, together with its 
traditions made the vacancy highly attractive. 

Never, under such conditions, has a_ board 
of directors unanimously and ardently pro- 


had only one candidate to fill one of the most 
desirable educational presidencies in the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Frasier was selected by President John 
Grant Crabbe as his vice-president a few 
months before his fatal illness. Dr. Crabbe 
was planning for the greatest development of 
his administration. Everything was set for a 
neble culmination of Dr. Crabbe’s professional 
career, and he selected Dr. Frasier, then assis- 
tant superintendent of Denver, to work and 
work up his notable vision. 

It. was unprecedented that Dr. Frasier was in 
every way specifically qualified for such respon- 
sibility. His childhood and youth were spent 
in the neighborhood atmosphere of Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, State Normal School; his 
early professional training was in the Michi- 
gan State Teachers College under the leader- 
ship, first, of Lewis H, Jones and then of 
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Charles McKenney. His later professional 
studies were in Stanford University and 
Columbia University. 

Along the way he practiced what he learned 
by superintending two small school systems in: 
Michigan, by being the professor of education 
for four years in the Cheney, Washington, 
State Teachers College, as associate’ in 
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administration in Teachers College, New 
York, and was specialist in the Department of 
Superintendence of Denver. 

In every position, as student, superintendent, 
and professor, he has always been master of 
the situation, developing and demonstrating 
professional personality. While he has never 
been a slave to tradition he has never failed to 
be safely anchored to the tried and the true. He 
has never launched an unprepared professional 
craft. 

Of the many re-creations at Greeley in the 
past year we mention only two, for they are 
sufficiently characteristic to represent all that 
we have suggested regarding the masterfulness 


of Dr. Frasier. 


His re-creation of the library by placing the 


50,000 volumes in an unused but re-created 


basement, thereby releasing for the latest utili- 


zation of library functioning one of the larg- 


est fioors in any college or university in the 


country. In this transformation Dr. Frasier 


has demonstrated a rare combination of archi- 
tectural skill, educational vision and_ profes- 
sional common sense. 
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Another remarkable administrative achieve- 
ment is the organization of “The As- 
sociated Students of the Colorado State 
Teachers College,” through which the president 
and faculty are relieved of all thought of dis- 
cipline and of student social and athletic func- 
tioning. 

The official statement of the Association 1s 
“to promote student self-government, to regu- 
late the conduct of its members, and to further 
the spirit of unity and co-operation.” 

Membership is compulsory. The dues are 
$2.50 a quartee. The general manager and 
associate manager conduct all the business of 
the student body. Each gives a bond of $1,000. 
The general manager has a salary of $50 
a month, and the associate manager, $40 a 
month. These managers have charge of all 
publications of the student body, all athletics, 
all entertainments, and every other business 
feature of the students. 

The fee of $2.50 a quarter pays all salaries, 
and other bilis, and each student has a free 
ticket to all games, and entertainments, and 
receives all student publications. 

Dr. Frasier’s intimate administrative asso- 
ciation with Dr. Crabbe for several weeks and 


SERPENTINE PATH 


his acting presidency of several months was a 
wonderful approach to the launching of all 
schemes with a fully developed personality, 
which is really a new creation in the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. 
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Dr. Frasier, building upon foundation laid 
by President Z. X. Snyder and developed 
by Dr. J. G. Crabbe, has already skilful 


scientific work worthy a place beside any- 
thing done by the institutions in Chicago or 
York. J. OD. 


New Heilman’s bulletin on 


HOME 


“Co-operative Testing and Measurement Pro- 
gram in the Schools of Weld County ”—of 
which Greeley is the county seat—is as 
masterful as anything prepared in any Depart- 
ment of Education in any university in the 
United States. 
No greater con- 
tribution has 
been made by 
any university 
whether re- 
garded as a 
masterful 
Scien ti 
study or as 
a bulletin with 
twenty - seven 
full - page 
charts. 
State Teachers 
Colleges must 
rank with the 
best univers.- 
ties to justify 
their claim te 
collegiate rank 
but they must 
do different 
work though no 
less scientific. 
This study of Professor Heilman meets all 
scientific ‘ university requirements and at the 
same time is absolutely a common-sense study 
of all the conditions of a genuine local situa- 
tion. It is all that a university can do, and 
it is what no university is likely ever to do. 
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Dr. Ira Woods Howerth’s “Syllabus of a 
Course of Eighteen Lessons in Elementary 
Sociology” is another rare combination of 
university science skilfully adapted to a real 
community situation. The Bulletin is a nota- 
ble and noble presentation of “ An Introduction 
to the Social 
Sciences.” It is 
worthy any 
university pro- 
fessor from 
the social 
science stand- 
point, and it is 
so profession- 
ally winnowed 
that it has all 
the scholastic 
wheat needed 
by any every- 
day school with 


none of the 
traditional 
chaff required 


for university 
use. 


Any well 
read _— teacher 
can easily 


direct any class 
in Junior or Senior High School so that it 
will appreciate and never forget the evolution 
of space and time to science and religion. Dr. 
Howerth’s work is so complete that no other 
text is absolutely needed, and yet the refer- 
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ences are so abundant and direct that the 
teacher or the student may go to the end of 
the limit if he so desires. 

Vera Campbell’s “Myths and Legends of 
Colorado” is another sample of university 
work adapted to every school and every per- 
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son in Colorado. The writers of, or writers H. L. Watson, J. Alden Mason, H. R. Voth 
upon “Colorado Myths and Legends,” and all and Mrs. Clarice E. Richards have each pre- 
of their contributions, be they many or few, sented several myths and legends of Colorado. 
are adequately introduced. George B. Grinnell These are arranged in the order of their appear- 
made the largest contribution, though Warren ance from 1873 to 1923. The last four , ears 
E. Boyer, Natalie Curtis, Elijah Clarence Hills, have been most productive of Indian myths. 


A CORNER OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


AND AS WE WORK—A PLEA 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


God grant me these! The strength to do 
Some ‘needed service here; 
The wisdom to be brave and true; 
The gift of vision clear, 
That in each task that. comes to me, 
Some purpose I may plainly see. 
God teach me to believe that I 
Am stationed at a post, 
Although the humblest ’neath the sky, 
Where I am needed most. 
And that, at last, if I do well 
My humble services will tell. 
God grant me faith to stand on guard, 
Uncheered, unspoke, alone, 
And see behind each duty hard, 
My service to the throne. 
Whate’er my task, be this my creed, 
I am on earth to fill a need. 
—Los Angeles City Teachers Club Bulletin. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


We approach that season of the year when it has been the custom for 
the American people to give thanks for the good fortune which the bounty 
of providence, through the generosity of nature, has visited upon them. 
It is altogether a good custom. It has the sanction of antiquity and the 
approbation of our religious convictions: In acknowledging the receipt of 
divine faver in contemplating the blessings which have been bestowed 
upon us, we shall reveal the spiritual strength of the nation. 


The year has been marked by a continuation of peace whereby our 
country has entered into a relationship of better understanding with all the 
other nations of the earth. Ways have been revealed to us by which we 
could perform very great service through the giving of friendly counsel, 
through the extension of financial assistance, and through the exercise 
of a spirit of neighborly kindliness to less favored peoples. We should 
give thanks for the power which has been given into our keeping, with 
which we have been able to render these services to the rest of mankind. 


At home we have continually had an improving state of the public 
health. The production of our industries has been large and our harvests 
have been bountiful. We have been remarkably free from disorder and 


_remarkably successful in all those pursuits which flourish during a state 


of domestic peace. An abundant prosperity has overspread the land. 
We shall do well to accept all these favors and bounties with a becoming 
humility, and dedicate them to the service of the righteous cause of the 
Giver of all good and perfect gifts. As the nation has prospered let all 
the people show that they are worthy to prosper, by rededicating America 
to the service of God and man. 


Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of 
America, hereby proclaim and fix Thursday, the 27th day of November, 
as a day for national thanksgiving. I recommend that the people gather in 
their places of worship and at family altars, and offer up their thanks for 
the goodness which has been shown to them in such a multitude of ways. 
Especially I urge them to supplicate the Throne of Grace that they may 
gather strength from their tribulations, that they may gain humility from 
their victories, that they may bear without complaining the burdens that 
shall be placed upon them, and that they may be increasingly worthy in 
all ways of the blessings that shall come to them. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be affixed 
the great seal of the United States. 


Done-in the City of Washington, this fifth day 
(Seal) of November, in the year of our Lord One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Twenty-four and of the Independence 
of the United States the One Hundred and Forty-ninth. 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
By the President: 
Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State. 4% 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


JOHN A, COUSENS 


President of Tufts College 


[From an address before the Tufts College Teachers’ Association, November 1, 1924.] 


The character of the serious problem that 
confronts college authorities is indicated by 
the following incidents, representative of many 
that might be cited:— 

A college graduate, influential in the com- 
munity in which she lives, remarked that she 
was, of course, happy to have her son receive 
his degree, but the proudest moment in her 
life was when she learned that he had been 
chcsen as captain of the football team. 

When the dramatic club presented “ Romeo 
and Juliet ” 
ated Juliet did so well that the dramatic critics 
in the Boston papers compared her work fav- 
orably with that of a noted professional. She 
had demonstrated capacity to do college work 
well above the average. If the time devoted to the 
play had been given to her studies with the 
same enthusiasm, she would have won a very 
high rank. 

A senior, an excellent student in the earlier 
years of his course, cheerfully gave up _ his 
degree when he found that he could not com- 
plete the required work without relinquishing 
tasks connected with the college newspaper 
and college annual. After considering the situa- 
tion carefully he concluded that the regular 
classroom instruction had less educational 
value for him than his work for the pub- 
lishing association. 

An alumnus of a New England college visited 


a neighboring high school to interview two. 


boys conspicuous for success in _ athletics. 
When the headmaster learned that it was the 
purpose of the alumnus to induce these boys 
to go to college, he offered to introduce six 
other boys, leading students of the senior class, 
but the offer was rejected. He was interested 
in athletes only. 

I sought advice from the vice-president of a 
very large commercial organization concerning 
courses to be given in the School of Com- 
merce and Finance. He replied: “If any of 
your boys are to come to me seeking places in 
my organization I shall not be much con- 
cerned to inquire what they ‘now, but I shall 
be greatly interested to discover what they 
are.” 

Have educators ever met squarely the prob- 
lem of extra-curricular activities? Most of 
these activities have become so highly organ- 
ized that they are no longer merely recrea- 
tional opportunities. Have we encouraged a 
change from the days of simple things or has 


the young woman who imperson- . 


the situation been beyond our control? The 
answers are important only as they help to 
define our present duties and responsibilities, 
Ought we not to endeavor to determine what 
educational value these things possess, and 
finding any to undertake its evaluation? 

The mother of the boy elected captain of his 
football team was not elated because his 
name appeared in scare-head type in the sport- 
ing pages of the newspapers—rather she was 
proud because she was familiar with the 
famous remark concerning the connection be- 
tween the victory at Waterloo and the playing 
field of a British public school. 

The young woman who scored such success 
as Juliet may not win election to Phi Beta 
Kappa or honors at commencement, but if 
she fails will she be given really inferior rank 
by her companions or by us? 

The boy who preferred to sacrifice his de- 
gree rather than abandon work upon the col- 
lege annual presents good reasons for his 
choice. The fact is that he supplemented the 
work in the department of economics with the 
only laboratory opportunity that the college 
affords. 

The alumnus on his still hunt for athletes re- 
veals a situation for which the college cannot 
escape responsibility. 

The emphasis of character by the business 
man has deep significance. Our graduates are 
what they are because of the total effect of 
their experiences in preparatory school and col- 
lege. The mere consideration of the amount 
of time consumed by extra-curricular activities 
demonstrates that these things are important 
factors in producing the total effect. It has 
been estimated that the work of the editor-in- 
chief of our college paper is equivalent, 
measured in labor hours, to two full courses. 

There are only two rational lines of pro- 
cedure for administrators and faculties. By 
the first we shall take the ground that our 
whole duty is performed and our responsibility 
completely discharged when we offer oppor- 
tunity for education in purely scholastic fields, 
leaving to agencies with which we have no 
concern other kinds of education of whatever 
sort they may be. 

No student who participates in highly organ- 
ized extra-curricular enterprises ever fails to 
reduce the quantity or quality of his academic 
effort. In the few instances in which a 
brilliant student is also prominent in some such 
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activity it will be found on analysis that his 
academic work has suffered. 

The second line of procedure is to take the 
ground that our concern is with the individual 
as a whole,—his health, his morals, his man- 
ners, his mind. We give special attention to 
intellectual training, but we can by no means 
overlook the educational opportunities pre- 
sented by. organized endeavors outside the 
classroom. To neglect them is to refuse to 
accept a considerable part of our responsibility. 
It is our duty to evaluate them and control 
them and relate them to other forms of edu- 
cation. 

The first line of procedure is incompatible 
with present-day ideals of education in this 
country. To follow the second is not easy. If 
commercializing sport has run riot, if million- 
dollar stadia cover the land like mushrooms 
risen in the night, shall the colleges, that 
ought to exert a dominating influence in 
American lives, bend to the hurricane or shall 
they not rather set themselves steadfastly 


against it, maintaining that college athletics 
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shall exist only for purposes of education? 

Certain things, such as debating, dramatics, 
music, publications, and managerial effort, lend 
themselves rather simply to direct correlaticn 
with the work of various departments of the 
college organization. The objection of paternal- 
ism can be offset by attaching a student com- 
mittee to every department. The things purely 
social in character retain for the most part 
their original recreational value. They are 
controllable by means of rigid academic stan- 
dards, ard are of concern chiefly as they are 
conducive to general health. 

There is much discussion of methods of 
stimulating interest in scholastic effort. Every- 
where bitter complaint arises because of the 
competition of extra-curricular activities. The 
only way out of the difficulty is to evaluate 
them and utilize them to the utmost for the 
sake of the educational opportunities they 
present. Such procedure will tend to lift to a 
higher level student public sentiment conceri- 
ing intellectual achievement and to emphasize 
cffectively the durable benefits of college life. 


THE CLAIMS OF EDUCATION 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Youngs University, Provo, Utah. 


I claim the newborn babe. His mystic birth 
Suggests that I become his foster nurse, 

That he might learn to love the things of earth 
And help redeem them from: their sinful curse 
To choose his life, for better or for worse, 

He needs the warm clasp of a friendly hand, 

A soul whose love of learning will immerse 

His nature in desires to understand 

The laws he must obey before he can command. 


The growing child is mine. I press my claim, 
Because he has a precious soul to save 

And stands upon the threshold of his fame, 

With greater marvels than the wireless wave. 

I wish to make his nature strong and brave 

And train him in the art of being clean, 

That all the gracious gifts which Nature gave 

I may refine with preternatural sheen, 

To make the sordid life seem profitless and mean. 


The high school boy is mine. I have a mould 

That casts his life for service of his kind. 

If he will yield to me, I shall unfold 

The native virtues of his noble mind. 

I do not let my students lag behind 

The train of progress in their golden days, 

But try to train their souls to seek and find 

The bread of life that glorifies the gaze 

Of all who plant their feet in plain and pleasant ways. 


I claim the college man. He was not born 

To waste his sweetness on the desert air— 

The rose that has the sharp and stinging thorn 

Has stainless petals that are sweet and fair. 

I shall remove the thorns with tender care 

That loses not the fragrance of the flower, 

For I am in this mundane world to share 

With men the hidden secrets of my power, 

And train them to receive my transcendental dower. 


The teacher, too, is mine, my foster child, 

To whom I give the spirit of my learning. 

His heart and soul are pure and undefiled 

And follow lanes of life that have no turning. 

He keeps the campfires of improvement burning, 

And reads the secrets of the human heart, 

Inspiring there a fond and faithful yearning 

For forms of faith that will become a chart 

That guides to all the truths that life and love impart, 
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[The following resolutions were unanimously passed at the Albany, N. Y., 
meeting of the New York State Council of School Superintendents, October 
14-15, and by the Association of District Superintendents with the single 
exception of No. 5, relating to child labor.] 


1. RESOLVED that this Council goes on record as favoring 
legislation during the session of 1925, whereby members of the 
Board of Regents shall be automatically retired at the age of seventy 
years; THAT no regent immediately succeed himself; and THAT 
women as well as men be chosen members of the board. 


2. RESOLVED that we renew our efforts for securing complete 
separation of the schools from city governments, and that they be 
placed under the complete and responsible management of boards 
of education in all respects. 


3. RESOLVED that we approve legislation whereby the differ- 
ences in the salary levels established by the state salary law of 1920 
and disturbed by the equal pay law of 1924, be re-established. (By 
this is meant that the present equal pay law stand, and that the sal- 
aries of rural and elementary school teachers be raised correspond- 
ingly, and thereby re-establish the 1920 levels.) 


4. RESOLVED that we endorse the principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every boy and girl of the state with- 
out reference to geographical location, and recommend to the State 
Education Department that it provide for a series of conferences 
to be held in Albany, at which all of the educational organizations 
of the state shall be represented; and that a bill be prepared em- 
bodying the collective judgment growing out of such conferences 
and such studies as have already been made in this state in which 
the principle of local initiative will also be encouraged. 


5. RESOLVED that we endorse the proposed amendment to 
the United States Constitution regulating child labor. 


6. RESOLVED that‘we favor the election by each Zone of the 
State Teachers Association of one member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Association. 


7. RESOLVED that we change the date of the annual meeting 
of this Council from October to February, and that at least two 
informal meetings in addition be held during the school year. 


8. RESOLVED that we appreciate the privilege of meeting with 
our brothers and co-workers in education, the District Superintend- 
ents, and look forward to a closer association with them in the 
single task of public education. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. D. BOYNTON, Chairman, Ithaca, 
~ W. C. MOON, Poughkeepsie, 
ARVIE ELDRED, Troy, 
G. M. ELMENDORF, Plattsburgh, 
C. H. HARDY, Freeport, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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THE STIMULATION OF INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS 
IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR AND BEFORE 


oA. 


GARFIELD 
President of Williams 


College 


[From an address before the Association of New England Colleges and Secondary Schools, October 24, 1924.] 


Are we not training our boys and girls 
to win rather than to be, and ought not the 
motive to be exactly reversed? From the time 
the youngest child goes to school until the 
days of his formal education are over, we rely 
upon the competitive principle to a degree all 
out of proportion to its value. Almost every 
step in the program cultivates egoism and 
anti-social tendencies. Those who secure the 
prizes are too often self-centred, and one has 
not far to go to find deplorable examples of 
brilliant students whose achievements have 
been devoted to harmful and destructive pur- 
poses. One is tempted to say that the self- 
centred egoists, trained under the competi- 
tive system, are saved only by the extra- 
curricular activities which are at least in large 
part social. The truth appears to be that, 
wearied by what they conceive to be the tread- 
mill requirements of our present system, which 
they find monotonous and dull, our students 
both in school and college have set up for 
themselves social systems, which command 
their time and attention. Competition has its 
legitimate uses and they have employed com- 
petition in working out their own problems. 
They have employed it to too great a degree, 
but even so the motive is social rather than 
anti-social and the egoist is quickly put in his 
place. 

The fundamental motive which ought to 
govern us in setting up our educational pro- 
grams is the cultivation of an attitude toward 
life that sees life whole and equips one, through 
the cultivation of his best powers and highest 
nature, to serve his day and generation—to 
make him a contributor and not a parasite. 

How shall we set about the cultivation of 
this fundamental motive? I shall not venture 
to advise specifically what ought to be done 
in our public and private schools, but our boys 
and girls must be given a right motive for 
going to college. In the vast majority of 
cases their minds, especially ot those coming 
from the larger public and private schools, are 
filled with visions of college life, and the 
things which I have just mentioned as first 
and most important are at the bottom of the 
list. Heroic efforts must be made by the 
schools to change this attitude of mind, and 
in this endeavor the colleges can be of the 
greatest assistance by shifting the emphasis of 
freshman year, by so modifying the program 
that things of really first importance will 
appear of first importance to the freshmen and 
to those who are seeking entrance to college. 
This cannot be done merely by imposing 
heavier tasks and requiring stricter accounta- 
bility for the performance of classroom work. 


The experience of those of us who have raised 
our standards materially within the last few 
years demonstrates that, within reasonable 
compass, schoolboys can be made to meet 
whatever requirements are set up by the col- 
lege. With few exceptions they go smilingly 
over the hurdles and perform the tasks of 
freshman year, not because they love them or 
even tolerate them with equanimity but be- 
cause it is the price they must pay for remain- 
ing in college. In some of our larger schools 
I am told that successful efforts have been 
made to present the ideals of college in a new 
light, to shift the emphasis from getting honors 
to giving service, from the establishment of 
social relations to the cultivation of mind 
and character. We in the colleges must carry 
on this work, and to that end I have urged for 
the past two years at Williams certain develop- 
ments in freshman year. The thing can be 
done anywhere and something like it will have 
to be done if we are satisfactorily to meet our 
problems. More students are coming to our 
colleges than we quite know what to do with. 
They come from a great variety of schools. Not 
only the schools at which they have been pre- 
pared but the home surroundings differ as 
widely as East from West and North from 
South. 

What are the common tasks and pastimes 
of these young men of widely different origin? 
They play the same games; they study in 
general the same books; and so far as possible 
they dress alike; but they by no means think 
alike, nor are they informed concerning the 
same subjects, outside the curriculum, nor to 
the same degree. Their tastes and prejudices 
are widely different and for the most part 
their beliefs can hardly be said to have 
foundations. The teacher may say that if the 
student will devote himself assiduously to his 
studies in the various subjects of a well laid- 
out curriculum these foundations will be dis- 
covered and a superstructure erected. The 
difficulty is that in the vast majority of cases’ 
the student will not pay enough attention to 
the courses offered to do more than get over 
the hurdles and secure his degree at the end. 

What happens to a youngster newly arrived 
on any college campus? He is immediately 
introduced to the athletic and social life of the 
place. The visions of school life are being 
realized. The classroom introduces him to 
nothing new—only to the same old grind. I 
speak of the average man, the vast majority. 
There are some gratifying exceptions, but our 
programs apply to and our degrees are con- 
ferred upon the vast majority. We do nothing 
or next to nothing to set before him the ideals 
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which we hold or even to lead him to see and 
understand the things that are good and true 
and beautiful—except of course as we ofier 
them through the classroom. I do not wish t» 
belittle the value of classroom work, but wiat 
I am saying is that-.gve make no demands upon 
the leisure of our students. 

Specifically, what IT should like to do at Wil- 
liams, and propose to do as soon as we are 
all of one mind concerning it, is to have the fresh- 
man class live together throughout the year. 
They may become members of social groups 
as freely as at present, but during their first 
year in college the ground should be kept fertile 
for the cultivation of the attitude of mind 
which we seek to establish. I would divide the 
class into groups of, say, twenty-five each, and 
would place in relation of advisers to each 
group two or three upper-class men, acting 
under the general supervision of a professor 
whose sole task should be the organization 
and working of these freshman groups. Each 
week throughout the year—at any rate, during 
the shut-in season—each of these groups would 
meet for the discussion of a common topic. 
The subject for a given week should be set 
well in advance. It should be of common, 
present interest and references to books, maga- 
zines, and even newspapers posted. The com- 
mon rooms of the.freshman dining hall would 
be the’ meeting places for these groups, and 
there would be present not only the group. of 
twenty-five freshmen but at least one or more 
senior advisers. The discussion, carefully 
organized in advance by the professor, would 
be carried on by the freshmen. The work 
would not be done for them, but by them, 
their advisers and the professor in charge act- 
ing simply as guides. Occasionally members of 
the Faculty or others peculiarly informed con- 
cerning the subject under discussion would be 
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invited, not to address the group but as 
superior critics to comment upon the perform- 
ance of its members. 

The object of these discussion groups is to 
afford to each freshman opportunity totry out 
his powers of debate and cogent statement, per- 
haps to discover unsuspected powers, to waken 
an interest in questions of which he has hither- 
to had little or no knowledge and which seem 
to him, erroneously of course, to have little o1 
no connection with the things of the curricu- 
lum. Just as athletics-for-all has awakened an 
interest in sports among those who heretofore 
were only spectators and has enlarged im- 
mensely the number of candidates qualified for 
places on the teams, so the proposed discus- 
sion groups must inevitably awaken new in- 
terest in the more serious intellectual pursuits 
of the curriculum. 

This is clearly a plan to aid the under- 
graduate in introducing things of intellectual 
interest into the social life of freshman year. 
If the plan appeals to the upper-class men, if 
it really makes an appeal as an answer to the 
need of our colleges, the freshmen will attend 
as faithfully as now they attend to their other 
campus activities. Our freshmen are now 
established in the so-called “Freshman dormi- 
tories,” a group of upper-class men occupying 
one section, not as monitors but by their very 
presence affecting the morale of the group. I 
should be wholly unwilling to have this plan 
adopted by our trustees until first the hearty 
support of the undergraduates is secured. Nor 
am I committed to the plan in detail; we 
must manage, however, to keep the principle 
underlying it, or some other equally or more 
potent, if we are to stimulate the intellectual 
life of freshman year, thereby not only in 
large measure solving our own problem but 
assisting the schools to solve theirs. 


I’ve a neighbor who used to dislike me; 
Mayhap he was right—who can tell? 
He didn’t affront me or strike me, 
Yet we didn’t get on very well. 

But was I cast down or despondent ? 
Nay, though for his friendship I yearned. 
There are things to which men are respondent— 
From life’s open book I had learned. 


smile? 


A SUGGESTION 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Do you feel youre shut out 


The heart of a father —I knew it! 
Had I not a son of my own? . 
I knew what to do, how to do it! 
I let Mr. Neighbor alone. 
Yet I did the man’s youngster a favor — 
No need telling what or just how. 
The father’s dislike lost its savor, 
And he is a friend to me now. 


from the Great Faiher’s 


Do you wish reinstating again? 
Just love and be good to His children awhile, 
And see what He thinks of you then! 


—-Ladics’ Home Journal. 
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HORACE MANN 


Personally and Professionally 
By A. E. Winsuip 


By far the best one-volume Life and Times 
of Horace Mann was written by the editor of 
the Journal of Education for the Anniversary 
of his birth, 1896, at the request of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris. It is the only true-to-life 
story of America’s one immortal educator. 


Many circumstances conspired to give Mr.> 


Winship unprecedented knowledge of Horace 
Mann and his times. 

The plates were destroyed by fire soon after 
the edition was published. So great has been 
the call for it, that it will be published in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the issues 
of November 6, 13, 20 and 27, December 4, 
11 and 18. 


These seven issues of the Journal of 
Education will be sent to any address for 


fifty cents. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


For tired out 
Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 
weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase. The tonic action of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
teaspoonful three times a day in a 
glass of cold water. © 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.L. 


are adopting for instruction purposes 
the latest Remington Model—the new 
Quiet 12. 

Never before—since the founding 
of the typewriter industry—has a new 
model of a writing machine won such 
immediate popularity with both teach- 
ers and students. 

The triumph of the Quiet 12 Reming- 
ton in the schools parallels its triumph 
in the business world—and is due to 
the same causes. To understand these 


Business Schools Everywhere 


causes, it is enough to sit down before 
this new Remington and try it your- 
self. Then you will realize that here 
is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
efficiency far surpassing any of ‘the 
standards to which you have been ac- 
customed. These remarkable results 
have been obtained through many re- 
finements of construction which com- 
bine to make the operation of the 
machine simpler and quieter, and the 
day’s work easier, bigger and better. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTO 


STANDARD SINCE THE 
INVENTION OF THE 
WRITING MACHINE 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will check sotably important and 


progressive movements.] 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

During the last two years Dean H. C. Pryor 
of the State Teachers’ College of Aberdeen, 
S.D., has been making an investigation of 
teachers’ salaries under the direction of the 
department of secondary and higher education 
of the South Dakota Education Association. 

The methods used were interesting. The 
rank of each county in certification was found 
by weighing the different kinds of certificates, 
multiplying by the per cents., and adding the 
products. 

The rank in salary was found by tabulating 
all salaries paid to rural teachers in each 
county and computing the median or middle 
salary for the county. 

The rank in wealth per capita was found by 
dividing the assessed valuation for each county 
by the population. 

The median salary for the rural schools of 
the state is $101.52. The median for the poor- 
est is $101.18. There is a natural tendency for 
the teachers to seek the highest-paying coun- 
ties. This makes for instability in the pro- 
fession and short tenure. There are about six 
chances in ten for a teacher with a high 
grade certificate to receive a high salary. 

Maps are given showing the salary ranks of 
the different counties of the state, the certiti- 
cation of teachers and the per capita wealth. 

Teachers’ clubs should make a study of the 
salary trends so that the teachers seeking 
positions may know what to expect. An effort 
should be made to standardize salaries. Some- 
thing should be done to maintain the level of 
salaries in rural and village schools so as to 
secure better equipped teachers for those 
schools. Greater distinction should be made 
between holders of different grades of certifi- 
cates. Teachers with highest qualifications will 
not feel the need of additional preparation un- 
til greater inducements are offered. 

TUBERCULOSIS MUST GO! 

Again industry educates. This time it is a 
bulletin issued by the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the International Harvester 
Company. It explains and illustrates the dan- 
gers of infection from animals and urges the 
utmost precaution to prevent infection from 
this source. 

A million people in the United States have 
tuberculosis. Each death represents a loss of 
thirty-two years of working life at a cost of 
millions of dollars to the community. This 
bulletin teaches how to protect the community 
from this loss. 


THE BINET SCHOOL OF NEWARK 
Miss Meta Anderson, the supervisor of the 
Binet school of Newark, N.J., has classified the 
children as low, middle or high grade, stable or 


unstable defectives. This last group is being 
made the subject of special study. Any month, 
any week, any day may be promotion time. At 
the frequent meetings of the teachers the 
child’s progress or lack of progress is dis- 
cussed, and the children are regraded or pro- 
moted as the case requires. 

EDUCATION IN ALABAMA 

The state teachers’ associations are watching 
legislation as never before. The Alabama 
School Journa! says that the whole school sys- 
tem of the state is suffering from under- 
nourishment. It puts the situation squarely 
up to the teachers, and says that the Alabama 
Education Association plans to meet the issue 
in the only ethical and practical way. Not by 
forming a legislative “bloc,” but by telling the 
people the facts about education in Alabama 
in such a fashion that they cannot misunder- 
stand. This they are going to do not only 
individually but by broadcasting the facts 
from Association headquarters, by using the 
press, and by rallving every teachers’ organi- 
zation to the task. A publicity director is to 
be employed for the job to see that the people 
understand the schools and their needs and 
that the voters get the real information. 

PICTURES OF THE CONVENTION 

The Sierra Educational News has done a 
fine bit of work in presenting in the Septem- 
ber number pictures of President Coolidge at 
the Fourth of July meeting at Washington. To 
those who were there they will prove a per- 
manent reminder of the “thrill that comes but 
once in a lifetime.” To those who could not 
be present they will serve to show what the 
greatest educational moment of the century 
looked like. 

The most exciting moment was when the 
guards stepped back and the President and 
the thousands of his teachers saluted the flag 
together, while the marine band played “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” as only that band can 
play it. This moment Photographer L. E. 
Chenworth succeeded in catching with wonder- 


ful clearness. 

BRITISH CHILDREN GETTING HEALTHIER 

British children are healthier than ever be- 
fore, according to Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., in 
his presidential address before the Faculty of 
Insurance Conference at London. 

The children of 1923, he said, were better in 
physique, health, and cleanliness than ever be- 
fore. In 1922 15 per cent. more of the chil- 
dren leaving school had sound teeth than was 
the case in 1913. 

Eighty‘to ninety per cent. of British children 
are born healthy and with the power to lead 
normal and healthy lives. 
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BOOK TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By F. W. Merchant, On- 
tario, and C. A. Chant, Toronto. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 

The newness of Physics and the marvels of Physics are 
only equalled by the new service of the science of Physics. 
We said at the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Oakland in 1923 that the revelations of Physics in 
eight years were so great that no one had a right to teach 
Physics on the basis of anything written five years before. 

This August we were privileged to be associated for 
several days with Robert A. Millikan, president, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, who had just returned 
from Geneva, where he received the Nobel prize for his 
discoveries regarding the electron. 

Here, Merchant and Chant—almost uncanny combina- 
tion of names—have provided a text in Physics which has 
dumped all traditional junk, and in 550 pages treat Sound, 
Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, etc., on the basis of 
the established facts regarding the electron. Fortunately 
these revelations are now so complete that it is safe to 
build up a science of Physics on these revelations, and 
Merchant and Chant have mastered these revelations so 
satisfactorily that they have been able to write thousands 
of scientific paragraphs with an entirely new _ scientific 
vocabulary. 

This is simply another evidence of the ability of Henry 
Holt and Company, as scientific pioneers, to find the first 
men who are able to present the latest science in facts and 
phrases that will need slight modification as the science 
unfolds. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. = Sheridan 
Language Series. By Bernard M. Sheridan, superin- 
tendent, Lawrence, Mass.; Clare Kleiser and Anna I. 
Matthews, principals in New York City. Fourth 
Grade. Cloth. Illustrated. Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 
Superintendent Sheridan has had exceptional success in 

getting results in speaking and writing English in his 

schools, and through his books has passed his art on to 
many cities until two of the most skilful principals of 

New York City bring back to this “Sheridan Language 

Series” an enlarged and important contribution evolved 

from their application of the inspiration of Mr. Sheridan's 

masterful genius. 

One charm of all Mr. Sheridan’s work in English is 
the way he has the spoken English enliven the written 
English and the way that written English improves spoken 
English. The experience of the Misses Kleiser and Mat- 
thews magnifies Mr. Sheridan’s effort to eliminate from 
the community the crudities of street language in a most 
unusual way. 


WRITING. A_ Textbook of Structure, Style, and 
Usage. By John C. French, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 385 pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

As is their custom Harcourt, Brace and Company have 
discovered a teacher-author who has discovered attractive 
and impressive new ways of helping students to master 
the art of writing whatever they need or desire to write, 
correctly and skilfully, with compelling art. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By George W. Miner, 
Fayette H. Elwell, University of Wisconsin, and Frank 
€. Touton, University of Southern California. Cloth. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 
Ginn and Cémpany have an entirely new set of arith- 

metic makers for this heroic departure in the making of a 
Business Arithmetic. They have brought together typical 
business situations that are liable to present themselves in 
business life of today and have dared to eliminate tradi- 
tional features that never appear outside of textbooks. 
The authors represent skilful writing of commercial texts, 
the authority of an active participant in the business world 
today, and a common-sense professor of education in one 
of the liveliest cities in the New World. We could write 
columns on our appreciation of this unusually sensible book 
of information on the ways to do business and the ways 
not to do business in the United States today, but any one 
looking for such a book will order it and see for himself 
how skilfully Business Arithmetic is treated. 


THE MATERIALS OF READING, THEIR SELEC- 
TION AND ORGANIZATION. By Willis L. Uhl, 
Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 386 pages. 
New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

Professor Uhl has been specializing in investigations of 
what, how and when to read for the best effect in creating 
a genuine love for and knowledge of desirable literature 
through school study of literature, and “The Materials of 


“Reading and Their Selection and Organization” is the re- 


sult of experience and extensive study. It is the first at- 
tempt at an exhaustive study of school readers. 

Here are a few of the two hundred objectives in this 
study: The cost of teaching reading in time and money; 
types of reading materials; empirical results; reading, 
writing and speaking vocabularies; making the reading 
contest palatable; “learning to read by not reading and by 
reading”; selections which gain in favor from grade to 
grade and which decline in favor and why; hospitable read- 
ing places; finding the elemental interests of children; un- 
desirable and desirable qualities in reading material; the 
schoolmaster as an engineer, etc. 

This study is valuable from many points of view, yes, 
from every point of view. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By Franklin A. Kuller, Baltimore. Cloth. 112 pages 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Ancient History will be modernized easily if it is taught 

with such visions as Professor Kuller provides in these 

“Helps” based on Webster's “Ancient History.” That 


. which often, yes, usually makes ancient history antiquated 


is the tiresome attention to details which reduce the whole 
story to a dead and doleful level. Every classic rises and 
falls in waves, no two successive waves of interest being 
of the same height. This Professor Kuller has done for 
Ancient History. “Helps” is not merely a catchy expres- 
sion, but he literally helps Ancient History’ to be ap- 
preciated by students. 
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RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Barnes, Rural School Supervisor, LaGrange 
LaGrange, Indiana. Cloth. 305 pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
LaGrange County, Indiana, is one of the outstanding 

counties in rural specialization, and any book on rural 

schools from that county would attract attention, but any 
book on rural schools written by Ina G. Barnes should at- 
tract attention because of what was done in West Virginia 
in five years of superior work in that state, because of the 
author’s eminently successful service as rural school super- 
visor in Delaware, to say nothing of the fame arising 
from rural school supervision in LaGrange County, 

Indiana. 

The most distinguishing feature of this book is the fact 
that it is the first book dealing simply with Rural School 
Management, a subject which has been incidental in books 
on rural school activities. 

The book is heartily endorsed by Mabel Carney, the 
leading specialist in rural school activities, and by Pro- 
fessor Walter Barnes of the Fairmont, West Virginia, 
State Teachers College, whose commendation means as 
much to me as the approval of any one. 

The book is so written and so printed as to be equally 
adapted to textbook use in the class and for personal study 
by teachers in service. Rarely does a book meet these two 
requirements equally well as this book does. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING PRACTICALLY AP- 
PLIED. By Ruby Minor, Teachers College, San Diego, 
California. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Miss Minor has had a wide, interesting, and valuable ex- 
perience and has brought together the high spots in success 
of her observation and experience in very practical demon- 
stration lessons on Type of Recitation, Determination of 
Aims, Organization of Work, Arousing Appropriate 
Motives, Sustaining Interest, Stimulating Thought, Forma- 
tion of Habit, Supervising Study, Appreciation and Project 
Method. 

The significance of the book is the way in which the 
author makes everything clear, effective, and exceedingly 
practical to any teacher, and the various typographical 
schemes for helpfulness. 


HEROES OF THE SEA. By Chelsea Fraser, author of 


“Heroes of the Wilds.” Illustrated from numerous 
photographs. 406 pages. New York: Thomas _ Y. 
Crowell Company. 

For the first time so far as our experience goes there is 
any approach to adequate . appreciation of “The Light- 
house Keeper,” “The Coast Guardsman,” and “The Coast- 
guard Cutterman.” It is surprising how much adventure 
is crowded into the lives of such men, and yet how little 
thought is given to them by the “landlubber.” The chapter 
on “The Whaleman” is one of the most colorful in the 
entire book. For the sake of romance it is a pity that the 
old-type whaler whom Mr. Fraser depicts is all but 
obsolete. Modern methods of whaling and high-speed 


navigation have driven from the sea the old full-rigged 
sailing vessel which ence fared forth from New Bedford, 
with her lookout perched aloft ready to sing out, “There 
she blows!” 

There are thrilling chapters on “The Seal Hunter” and 
“The Deep-Sea Fisherman,” likewise about those late- 
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comers to the honored ranks of the old guard, “The Sub- 
marine Sailor” and “The Seaplane Pilot,” who not only 
defy the mighty crests but the perils of the deep below and 
the storms that rage far above. 

Such stories when served up as romance open the read- 
er’s eyes and quicken his pulse. But the best of it is that 
all these tales are true, or founded so closely upon fact as 
to serve every purpose of faithful narrative. 


GETTING A LAUGH, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Charies Hall Grandgent. Cambridge: Harvard. Univer- 
sity Press. 

Grandgent has given the literary world a refreshing 
essay style at a time when it was both desired and needed. 
It is especially interesting to readers who have known 
Boston, Cambridge, Middlesex Fells and other New Eng- 
land haunts, for he has a delightful way of giving a per- 
sonality to places and things, to men and women, familiar 
and unfamiliar, of the various decades with which his 
readers have been familiar, but which were in danger of 
slipping out of consciousness. 

There are brilliant flashes here and there, which is all 
that a critic can require of an essayist, but there is nothing 
dull or lifeless in the necessary connection between the 
bright streaks as in the case of the ordinary essayist. 

One rarely reads seven essays by one essayist in any 
book, and, as usual, these seven make seven distinct per- 
sonal appeals, and the one that I most enjoy is “Tousser 
et Cracher,” to which I turned because I wondered what 
it was all about. Probably because the author felt that he 
must justify such a title he has really put his best sentences 
and chapters in this essay in which he rather mercilessly 
scarifies the imitative professors of American universi- 
ties. University lectures are “a cheap substitute for edu- 
cation.” 

“We have taken the boyish country clubman, a charm- 
ing, healthy lad, thinly spattered with elementary knowl- 
edge and quite innocent of the habit or love or compre- 
hension of study, and have turned him loose in the Teutonic 
pasture, with free election and compulsory lectures; for, 
incongruously enough, we still keep tab on his attendance.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Beacon Lights of Science.” By T. F. Vain Wagner. 
Price, $3.00.—“The Amateur Electrician’s Handbook.” By 
A. F. Collins. Price, $2.00.—"“Thomas Alva Edison.” By 
Francis A. Jones. Price, $3.00. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

“Geography-Journeys in Distant Lands.” By Harlan 
H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker.—“The Materials 
of Reading.” By Willis L. Uhl. 39 Division street, New- 
ark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Company. 

_ “The Key to the English Language.” By The Educa- 
tional Institute. 1675 46th street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: The 
Educational Institute. 

“The Physical Efficiency of Teachers.” By George E. 
coors, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

ork. 

“Abnormal Psychology and Education.” By Frank 
a Price, $2.00. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
‘any. 

“Our Presidents." By James Morgan. Price, $2.50. 
—“American History.” By Roscoe Lewis Ashley.—"The 
Public. School Debt in Illinois.” By George W. Willet. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Oxford Advanced Atlas.” By John Bartholomew. 
Price, $3.50.—"“Louis Desnoyers—Les Aventures de 
Robert- Robert.” By _A. Truax. Price, 50 cents.— 
Africa.” i? By Evans Lewin. Price, $1.00.—‘“The Medi- 
terranean.” By O. J. R. Howarth. Price, 85 cents.—‘“The 
Gateway to Latin Composition.” By E. A. Sonnenschein, 
C. S. Wilkinson, and W. A. Odeil. Price, $1.20. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

The Essay.” By D. Davis Farrington. Riciimcnd, Va.: 
Johnson Publishing Company. 

Unmailed Letters.” By Joseph H. O'Dell. Price, $2.50. 
681 Fifth avenue, New York: E. P. Dutton and Company 
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‘ Fall and Winter Protection for Free Text Books 
at Subjected to Daily Handling, Soiling and Wear 

By epeaecines for Outside Wear. 

.. || HOLDEN REPAIRING MATERIALS 
led. for Inside Damage. 

ae THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 
SPRINGFIELD MILES ©. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS | 
be EDUCATION IN ACTION 

the —_ t is open to contributions from anyone connected a by ane or school events in any part of 


There were 349 college graduates of 
1924 who went into rural high schools 
and 201 into city high schools. 


For the fifth time in five years 
Iowa schools are leaders in health 
education work, according to an an- 
nouncement of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. In the national 
inter-school contest of the Modern 
Health Crusade for the first half of 
the past school year, Iowa won 4 out 
of the 11 first-prize banners. Two 
hundred and sixty-eight prize  pen- 
nants, or nearly half the total number 
awarded throughout the country, have 
been won by Iowa schools. 


Minneapolis has a five-year school 


There is also efficient work in health 
and physical education with a state 
supervisor and a local director. In 
every respect Bozrah has a system of 
schools of which any city in any state 
would be proud, and this is merely a 
sample of what Mr. Reed is achieving 
all over Eastern Connecticut. 


It is proposed to erect a fifty-two- 
story building, at the entrance to 
Schenley Park, to provide class- 
rooms, libraries, shops and laboratories 
for the major part of the activities of 
the University of Pittsburgh. It will! 
be known as “the cathedral of learn- 
ing,” and will accommodate 12,000 
students. This building, 360 feet long, 
260 feet wide and 680 feet high, will 
stand on a fourteen-acre tract facing 
the park. It will cost $10,000,000. 


tree—Saphora Japonica—was brought 
to Cambridge forty-five years ago and 
is the oldest specimen in this country. 


Central Park and the New York 
Botanical Gardens will be used as 
laboratories by Columbia University 
Extension students 
and tree conservation, it is announced 
by Hugh Findlay, assistant professor 
of agriculture, who will direct the 


work, beginning October 16. The 
study of trees is closely linked with 
social and individual purposes. A 


special investigation will be made of 
the importance of birds to the forest 
and home trees, and of the use of 
trees in industry. 


in reforestation 


building program of $9,500,000, 


By Twenty-five schools. have enrolled 
By A state-wide campaign to teach jn the New Hampshire Interscholastic 
¥. school girls how to care for little Debating League this year, according Why Teachers’ 
Bs children has been undertaken by the to Professor William G. Hennessy of 
‘ls Wisconsin State Board of Health and the University of New Hampshire, di- E es Need Care 
the * rector of the league. The preliminary 
partment of Public instruction. It debates will be held between the 
is the purpose of these boards to make schools during the winter, and the chalk 
it possible for every girl in the state two schools which come through the dust; correcting papers or do- 
E. to receive a course in training in child elimination contests undefeated will ing research work at night —no 
be tare some time during her school life. debate for the state championship at wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
1k A full-time organizer has been en- the university in the spring. The ques- often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
n- gaged to develop the plan. tion to be debated is: “Resolved, That A few drops of Murine Night 
0. es the Proposed Child Labor Amendment end Morning will protect your 
1e Be Enacted Into Law.” EYES from irritation and keep 
t. S. Hussey Reed, Norwich, Conn., is fo them in a Clear, Bright, 
¥. helping nationalize the reputation of Healthy Condition. Hambos 
San Diego, California, has an_in- Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
“ way local responsibility and state the schools above that o 23. for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
assistance, financially and through 
expert supervision. For example, the : . URI N E 
town of Bozrah with seven schools, Work on the foundations of two 
). three of them strictly rural. The ad- new dormitories has made it necessary ra 
ministration is purely local, while the to move a Japanese elm that has long Fo 
is directed by Mr. Reed. shaded the quadrangle behind Hollis Fy; 
is-a model demonstration Hall, in the Harvard yard, to a new 


hal, especially of subject-methods. location behind Widener Library. This 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. # 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


— — 
The Widener Library at Harvard, season brings but 1,500 visitors, and 
probably unsurpassed in America in on Saturday evening the ordinary 


capacity and convenience, was  dedi- 
cated in 1915 as a memorial to Harry 
Elkins Widener, ’07. Each week day, 
with the exception of Saturday, dur- 
ing the thirteen hours when its doors 
are open, 2,600 persons come to the 
library, an average of 200 per hour or 
three and a third a minute. These, 
mostly students, climb up and down 
the long steps in search of that par- 
ticular part of their higher education 
which they can find only in the spaci- 
ous and monumental building Ac- 
cording to the records kept during the 
past four years by the doorkeeper the 
theatrical competition on Saturday 
night produces the most noticeable 
drop in attendance. On Sunday there 
is an average attendance of 700. An 
average Saturday during the football 


evening attendance of 600 drops to 150. 


Indianapolis has had a four-year 
school building program of $9,900,000. 


The Senate of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., has decreed that 
henceforth the sophomores are free to 
haze freshmen. Matters of discipline 
will, however, be in the hands of a 
committee of eight sophomores, who 
will determine what freshmen are un- 
ruly and see that they are properly 
punished. 


New York’s school building appro- 
priation for 1924 was $60,000,000. 


BME RSO 
College ofr Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMGERS BOSTON. MASS. 


ARLO PLAN 


THE ARLO BOOKS 
WHO KNOWS IS ATTRACTING MORE INTEREST EVERY DAY 


These are a few notes from teachers: 


“My pupils are as eager to work the new ‘Who Knows’ problem 
each morning as they are to see what Santa left them for Christ- 
mas.” Signed, H. S. Wright, Jay, Me. 


“Enclosed find my check for the book Who Knows. As an interest 
getter, it’s ‘superior.” Teacher, Gassaway, W. Va. 
“You have some material in this book that should be syndicated for 
the whole country to read every day.” Professor, N. Y. City. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 


|| tor 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
: PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
i{ifor 6th or 7th grades 4th grade and up Upter first and second grades 


By Beersa B. and Ernest Cops 


| THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


— 
NOVEMBER. 
26-23: Public School Trustees Asso. 


ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 


27: Co-operative Education Associa. 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri. 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich. 
mond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach. 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


27-29: National Council of Teacher 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Iowa Association of Science Teach. 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


28: Association of Schools and Cok 
leges of the Middle States ané 
Maryland, Washington, D. C. 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 


28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


29: Association of Modern Lan 
guage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


DECEMBER. 


1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Souther 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 


26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lat 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 


27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


27-28: American Mathematical S- 
ciety, New York City. 


27-29: American Association 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 

American Philological Associatiol 

Princeton, New Jersey. 

Geological Society of Amerits 

Washington, D. C. 
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97-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


1-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 


29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 


29: Montana State Teachers’ 
ciation, Helena. 


Asso- 


29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


JANUARY, 1925. 


§-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 


§-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 


16: Louisville Educational 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Associa- 


FEBRUARY. 


23-24: Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. a W. 
Ankeney, secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 


22-26: Department 
dence, Cincinnati, 


of 
Ohio. 


Superinten- 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS 


MISSOURI 
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“TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de.. 
siring Promotion.. 


ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton, Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 


everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals. 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 


MERICAN ::: 
and FOREIGN 


Schools to parents. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogs’s Agency 


sirable place or know yore a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg. 


31 Union Square, New Y 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registratiom. 


If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ 


= AVENUE 
York C 


Established 1855 


1386 Euclid 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Charies W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY A superior agency for - 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. 


ity 


Services 


Avenue free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh, 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


state in the Union and can 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


6 Beacon St. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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How Many Teachers Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 


beginning until today thousands of 
Teachers, throughout America, share 
in its protection and, in time of need, 
participate in-its benefits. 


Start the New Year right by be- 
coming one of those fortunate 
Teachers— 


—Who have. no financial 
worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


What the T. C.U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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